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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


so signally failed to accomplish directly may 
THE VALUE OF THE NEW REVISION. 


yet be effected indirectly, as an unintentional 
and unlooked for sequence of the revision. 
This sequence has been clearly foreshadowed 
in an interesting editorial of the Christian 
Union, June 22, from which I copy the fol- 
lowing: 


“ Many Versions— One Voice.” —That which 
conservatism feared has already come to pass, 
Instead of one New Testament we already 
have four, with the promise of more. 

“The literal and verbal authority of the 
old version is already gone, or fast going. 
Thenceforth the only authority recognized in 
the Bible will be that of its truth, not that 
of its words. 

“What then? ‘The letter killeth—the 
spirit maketh alive.’ Is it a disadvantage to 
turn the thoughts of the Christian world from 
the letter which kills to the Spirit which 
quickens? 

“ God will not have His children rest on 
words and letters, but on truth and Spirit. 
And not the least of the advantages of the 
new epoch of Bible study, which the revision 
has already introduced, is its effect in dis- 
placing the authority of the letter—not by 
putting a new and more authoritative letter 
in the place of the old one—but by teaching 
the world that all versions and translations 
and revisions are but means to an under- 
standing of spiritual truth and life, whose 


I had believed, and so expressed myself, 
from the commencement of the enterprise, 


men who had long been indoctrinated in the 
dogmas of the Evangelical churches, so 
called—would not likely develop much new 
light or advance the standard of religious 
truth. In this I have not been mistaken, so 
far as the book is concerned. 

While it must be admitted that a return 
to the paragraph form and some, at least, of 
the verbal changes have rendered the Revi- 
sion a very much pleasanter reading book 
than the old version, yet, to all ordinary 
readers, and for all ordinary purposes, the 
signification of the text remains unchanged. 

Such were my earlier impressions; and, 
after reading the explanatory and apologeti- 
cal papers by Dr. Crosby and others, I find 
that I had made this comment: 

“Tf we consider the vast amount of talent 
and learning, and the time devoted to the 
service, and compare what the revisers have 
actually accomplished with what, according 
to their own showing, they might have done, 
it seems like 
“¢ An ocean into tempest wrought, to waft 

a feather or to drown a fly.’ ”’ 

Since the foregoing was written, passing 

events inspire the hope that what the revisers 
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substance is unchanging and whose expres- 
sion is capable of an infinite variety of 
forms.” 

Let none accept this as the primary an- 
nunciation of an advanced spiritual truth. 
It is but the reiteration of Paul’s teaching. 
He says, “Our sufficiency is of God; who 
also hath made us ministers of the New Tes- 
tament; not of the letter but of the spirit, 
for the letter killeth but the Spirit giveth 
life.” However much this doctrine may have 
been obscured by the perverse dogmas of a 
mistaken theology, it has still been preserved 
and handed down through the ages by those 
brighter lights whose purer vision could pen- 
etrate the mists of ignorance and error in 
which it was enveloped. Among these, 
George Fox held a conspicuous if not a pre- 
eminent position. 

It must be highly gratifying to Friends to 
find so full a recognition cf their religious 
views coming from such a source, and ought 
to encourage and stimulate them to greater 
earnestness in the maintenance of the pre- 
cious testimonies given them to bear. The 
world is indeed coming continually to the 
acknowledgment that religious ceremonies 
and ritualistic observances are of the letter 
that killeth, while vital religion is a spiritual 
work in the spirit-nature of man, to quicken 
and give it life. E. MIcHENER. 

Sylvania, 22d of Seventh mo., 1881. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TEMPERANCE. 


I notice among the list of books given in a 
late number of Friends’ Intelligencer, as suit- 
able for First-day school libraries, not one on 
the subject of temperance is included.* 
these there are a number containing valuable 
lessons in right living, that could nut be ob- 
jected to by the supervising committee. It 
seems as if the time had arrived when every 
available opportunity should be made use of 
to instruct the minds of our children with 
regard to the dangerous effects of alcoholic 
stimulants. 

Mrs. Challis has been very happy in weav- 
ing up lessons of wisdom for the young reader. 
They are not dry details, but pleasant nar- 
ratives and familiar conversatious. The im- 
portance of educating the children is forcibly 
expressed in a short essay on the subject pre- 
pared by M. H. Hunt, from which we quote a 
few paragraphs: 

“Could we by any wide-spread universal 


* The list of books alluded to was only of 
those lately examined and placed on cata- 
logue. Friends will find a large assortment 
of temperance literature, including text-books 
for schools, always on hand at Friends’ Book 
Store, 706 Arch street. 


Of 


method teach the youth and children of the 
rising generation, before appetite is formed, 
the real facts about alcohol, as revealed by 
modern science, in thirty years the saloon 
with the laws protecting it would live only in 
history. 

“There is no reason why total abstinence 
from alcoholics should not be taught as a 
science in our schools and colleges, as well as 
the science of proper ventilation and other 
phases of hygiene. Text books setting forth 
the truth, and exploding the fatally false no- 
tion that a limited amount of alcohol is safe 
as a beverage, are prepared and already are 
sent on their mission.” 


It is in support of this idea that the Tem- 
perance Committee desire to place in every 
Monthly Meeting school the lesson-books so 
ably prepared. In order to do this they 
must have the sympathy and co-operation of 
Friends at large. The necessity therefor ap- 
peals to every mind. If we fail to see it let 
us individually inform ourselves upon the 
subject, and the query will never be heard 
among us, What have we todo? “Do the 
duty that lies nearest thee. And the next 
duty will be made more apparent.” E. 


- ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AMONG THE SHAKERS OF NEW LEBANON. 


First-day, the 31st of Seventh month, 
finds your correspondent in this fair hill 
country of north-eastern New York, where 
the United Society of Believers, who are 
known by the homely designation of Shakers, 
has a community. Here they are attempt- 
ing to realize a sort of kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth by a sinless life of unselfish 
charity and purity; and by the faithful 
cultivation of the field and garden, by the 
tending of flock and herd, by the pursuit of 
many useful industries, have provided abun- 
dant maintenance for all their body. Driving 
into their settlement on the evening of the 80th 
after a day of all the vicissitudes of travel 
by steamer, rail, yacht and carriage, I am 
impressed very favorably by the evidences on 
either hand of careful and successful agricul- 
ture, of comfortable and spacious habitations, 
of the conservation ot woodland glories, and 
of that attention to the comfort of all crea- 
tures under their care and in their service 
which is their due, and which ever charac- 
terizes a humane, industrious and virtuous 
people. The driver, who is my informant, 
speaks respectfully of them as good and just 
neighbors, good farmers, and as illustrating 
very perfectly the excellence of exact obsery- 
ance of the temperance principle in their com- 
munal life. 

“Do any of their people leave them from 
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time to time?” I ask. “Very rarely,” an- 
swers the lad, and they have agents who visit 
the great cities and gather up poor little 
ehildren who need care, and take them to 
their home, clothe, educate them both intel- 
lectually and industrially, and then, when 
they have reached manhood, leave them at 
liberty either to become in reality compo- 
nent parts of their religious household, or to 
return to the ordinary life of men and women 
in the world. 

As we enter their village of Mount Leb- 
anon, we find only several large white frame 
houses in which the “families” of the com- 
munity are quartered. These families con- 
sist of men, women and children, duly ap- 
portioned, who perform the varied duties of 
their communal life as brethren and sisters. 

Very often they receive and entertain tray- 
elers who come among them as visitors, and 
the creature comforts they provide are of an 
excellent quality; but to-night, the gentle 
sister, “a head woman,” to whom we appeal, 
begged to be excused from receiving us, as 
they have many workmen employed for whom 
they provide, and do not wish to impose any 
additional burdens on the sisters whose duty 
it is to prepare meals. We are directed to 
New Lebanon, a postal village about a mile 
away, to find entertainment, whence we may 
return to attend their worship the next 
morning. 

Their meeting house or church building is 
a plain quadrangle roofed by a barrel dome, 
capable of seating a very large congregation 
of worshippers. We ascended to it in the 
dewy morning to take seats among the large 
number of Gentiles who assembled from all 


. the surrounding country, and for whom com- 


fortable accommodations were provided. The 
side of the room for the use of observers was 
furnished with rising beuches of polished 
hard wood, while the principal part of the 
hall was open and unencumbered with seats, 
except along the wall. 

At 10 A.M., the “ Believers” entered in 
irregular order, very much as any other con- 
gtegation would gather, and seated them- 
selves for a few minutes till all were present. 
I counted about 100 worshippers. Soon they 
all arose and stood in parallel rows facing 
each other, the men on one side and the 
women on the other. Then a venerable man 
with a gentle, benignant face stepped forth 
from the ranks and addressed the company 
with a few words explanatory of the object 
and aims of their life. 

They believe, he explained, the kingdom 
of Christ can be realized on earth by lives of 
pure holiness, and without such living none 
can see God. “We have so realized the 
Divine government,” he added, “and now 


know what it is to feel our spirits raised to an 
intimate intercommunion with God, and ex- 
perience that spiritual joy which comes to 
those who accept the Christ. Seli-denial and 
the daily cross had been found the way to 
true peace. Renunciation of the allurements 
of time and sense is rewarded by a happiness 
beyond all other happiness.” 

To this effect spoke Elder Frederick Evans, 
and another brother added a few words much 
in the same direction. Very soon, an official 
person, as I suppose, stepped forward and ad- 
dressed the general audience, welcoming all 
to the services, and respectfully asking every 
one to remember that this is the house of 
God, and that this people are here to engage 
in Divine worship. He requested the observ- 
ance of due order. 

The service of sacred song was then com- 
menced, and the whole body of worshippers 
fell into rythmic march with certain curious 
movements of the head and hands. This 
was certainly not a dance, nor did I see any 
evidence of a condition of ecstasy. It con- 
tinued for a time, when the whole came to a 
pause, and a sister spoke with emotion of her 
peace and joy in this humble religious life 
they were living in imitation of Jesus and in 
obedience to His precepts. The march and 
the singing were then resumed for several 
minutes, when another pause and another 
testimony varied the services. This was con- 
tinued for nearly an hour, when the proces- 
sion again assumed its original position in 
parallel ranks, benches were brought, and all 
were seated in proper order. A fine looking 
man in the prime of early manhood then ad- 
dressed the audience in a careful exposition 
of the religious faith aid practice of the 
Society. 

He first rerarxed that in the service of 
song just ended we must have noted that 
Christ was the key note. This Christ of 
which they sang is the holy anointing by 
virtue of which Jesus of Nazareth was quali- 
fied for His glorious ministry, and enabled to 
live his perfect life on earth. The same an- 
ointing Is to some extent the boon of all 
those who are willing to come under its power, 
and it ever coufers upon men and women the 
ability to become sons of God and saviors of 
the world. 

He spoke of the misrepresentations of those 
opposed to the Shakers. It is often pretended 
they worship Aun Lee, the founder or apostle 
of this church. ‘“ ‘his is not true,” said the 
speaker. “We merely reverence her as a noble 
woman, as we reverence Jesus as a noble man, 
enlightened by the fuluess of the Divine pres- 
ence and guided by the Holy Spirit.” 

Jesus of Nazareth they did not deem a 
proper object of worship, but true believers 
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bow down before the blessed Spirit, which 
was His Leader and Guide. This Society is 
seeking to lead a true Christian life, such as 
Jesus is believed to have lived, and to find, 
as He found, perfect union in spirit with the 
Heavenly Father. 

They would obey all his precepts, not alone 
in the letter, but in the spirit, thus attaining 
to the sinless life. 

His discussion, which was not without in- 
terest, was continued about halfan hour, after 
which and a concluding sorg, during which 
the audience was requested to rise, Elder 
Evans dismissed the meeting, with thanks to 
those who had mingled with them, for their 
kind attention. 

“ Passing away ” must be the sad feeling of 
the older people in this wealthy community. 
They once numbered many hundreds, and 
are now a mere handful, while their band 
grows ever fewer and fewer, and the enthusi- 
asm of faith which marked their rise near a 
century ago has almost passed away. 

The style of clothing adopted is not unlike 
that yet worn by some of the older members 
of the Society of Friends, and this leads 
many to associate this sect with Friends; 
and one is often asked in New England, 
“What is the difference between the Quakers 
and the Shakers?” A provoking question, 
for such insignificant externalities as bonnet, 
hat and’ Goat are believed to be evidence of 
intellectual or spiritual resemblance. Noth- 
ing could be further from the idea of Friends 
than the Shaker notion of a celibate com- 
munal life in lieu of the sacred family life, 
which is the grand result of man’s highest de- 
velopment. But candid observers must give 
to these people the credit of great sincerity, 
of many heroic ideas of renunciation and of 
cross-bearing, of great purity of life, and of 
the exercise of an enlightened benevolence. 


.Yet there are many who do not award high 


praise to the Shakers on the ground of morals, 
and appear to object to many of their claims 
to sanctity. 

I enjoyed a few minutes’ conversation with 
a man of intelligence who had been a mem- 
ber of this community for 27 years, and who 
left them because he grew to doubt the pro- 
priety of some of their customs, and the cor- 
rectness of some of their religious ideas. He 
said that many men and women in the com- 
munity were persons of great lovelinessof char- 
acter, and that to go forth from them was to 
sunder every tie of affection, and to abandon 
all the religious aspirations which had up- 
lifted life. He said that in his early days 
while preparing himself for the ministry 
in the Episcopal church, he heard of the 
wonderful life of Ann Lee and of the found- 
ing of the Shaker communities. The evidence 


furnished appeared sufficient to convince him 
of the correctness of the Shaker tenets, and 
he joined their Society at this place, laboring 
among them as a teacher of children, and en- 
deavoring in all things to attain to the stan- 
dard of holiness they held up. But the prac- 
tice of confession and the monastic life of 
celibacy, of blind obedience and of poverty, 
after a time ceased to approve themselves to 
his judgment, and the Shaker returned to the 
world which he believed he had renounced, 
and endeavored very falteringly, for a time, 
to gain a livelihood. He has had some sad 
experiences, and greatly missed the com- 
panionship and sympathy of the brethren 
and sisters he left, but his choice was made, 
and the chain once broken was never reforged 
permanently. He bore witness to the inno- 
cence of life and the benevolence of the Sha- 
kers, and declared that they find great en- 
joyment in their ascetic life, so long as they 
are satisfied that religious duty calls them 
into it. 

A Kentucky statesman, Robert Wickliffe, 
twenty years since, when in the Senaie of that 
State it was proposed to enact a law for the 
restraint of Shakers, spoke eloquently in de- 
fence of this people, claiming that their towns 
are the refuge of hundreds of the poor and 
naked of our land. He declared that “No 
man ever entered one of their towns hungry 
and they gave him not meat, naked and 
they clothed him not. How many poor, help- 
less women, when cast off by drunken and 
worthless husbands, have entered the village 
with their famished and naked children, 
where they have been cherished, fed and 
clothed, and the children educated and raised 
free of expense to the State.” He added: 
“Tf these Shakers would only vote, it would 
be amusing to see the wonderment, the con- 
cernment our would-be-members of Congress 
and governors would express, that such a bill 
as this was ever passed.” 

“A rose-colored account,” many will say, 
but I believe fully, that though they doubt- 
less err in judgment on some most vital points 
in human economy, and though sin doubtléss 
finds some entrance into their humble com- 
munity at times, these Shakers are striving 
with great steadfastness to imitate minutely 
the example of the Lord Jesus, to obey His 
precepts and to regard His admonitions. 

In these efforts they declare they find peace 
and consolation for every sorrow. Believing 
themselves in some special way exponents of 
pure righteousness and saviors of the world, 
they believe themselves, even in this life, 
dwellers in the heavenly Jerusalem, where 
their abiding is with the Christ who is to 
them the all in all. 

If one should utter in their solemn as- 
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sembly some of the solemn rhapsodies of a 
Thomas a’ Kempis, or the devout meditations 
of a Fenelon, such “ testimonies” would quite 
accord with the line of religious thought fa- 
vored by this Society. 

How congenial to these devout mystics 
would be such words as these from a’ Kempis : 

“Tf with holy ambition thou desirest to 
ascend the height of perfection, thou must set 
out with a resolved will, and first lay the axe 
to the root, that self may be cut off. From 
self-love, as the corrupt stock, are derived the 
numerous branches of that evil which forms 
the trials of man in his struggles for redemp- 
tion; and when this stock is plucked up 
by the roots, holiness and peace will be im- 
planted in its room and flourish forever with 
unfading verdure. But how few labor for 
this extirpation. How few seek to obtain the 
Divine life, which can only arise from the 
death of self!” 

Such is the burden of their preaching this 
glowing Sabbath day, and we feel a quiet 
conviction that their quaint and simple re- 
ligious services may not be altogether unac- 
ceptable to that benignant Being who looks 
lovingly on all the children of His creation, 
and, we have been assured, seeketh such 
simple devout hearts as these to worship 
Him. r S. R. 

Seventh mo. 31st, 1881. 


iain 
SUBSTANCE OF A DISCOURSE BY SAMUEL M. 

JANNEY AT A PUBLIC MEETING HELD DUR- 

ING YEARLY MEETING WEEK AT GREEN 

STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Taken from the Memoirs of S. M. Janney. 

“ After the way that some call heresy, I 
worship the God of my fathers.” This was 
uttered by the apostle at a time when the 
Christian church was under much persecution 
and suffering. The Jews, though expecting 
the Messiah, refused to receive him when he 
came, because his appearance was more hum- 
ble than suited their ambitious views. He 
came to bear witness to the truth,—* to call 
the attention of mankind from the outer forms 
to the inward power of religion ; to the life of 
God in the soul of man as the only means by 
which we can be redeemed from sin and 
brought into union and communion with our 
Heavenly Father.” This precious doctrine 
of the inward life our Lord taught in his 
discourses, exemplified in his conduct, con- 
firmed by his miracles, and sealed by his 
painful death and triumphant resurrection. 
He foresaw the consequences of the doctrines 
he taught ; he knew that the Jewish hierarchy 
would conspire against him, and he prophe- 
sied of his sufferings and of his rising again 
from the dead. But his sufferings were not 
vicarious. The Most High never punished 
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the innocent as a substitute for the wicked. 
His language was, and still is, “The right- 
eousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him: the soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
But the soul which is dead in trespasses and 
sin may be raised into newness of life through 
the power of Christ inwardly revealed as a 
quickening spirit. It is true that the apostle 


says Christ hath suffered for our sins—the 
just for the unjust—that he might bring us to 


God. Here the reason is assigned : the change 
is to be wrought in man, whereby he that was 
alienated through sin may, through repent- 
ance and amendment of life, be reconciled 
and brought unto God. 

In order to promulgate and exemplify this 
pure doctrine, the Apostles were sent forth, 
being endued with power from on high. By 
choosing his disciples from among fishermen 
and mechanics who had little or none of the 
world’s erudition, and sending them forth 
without scrip or purse, saying, “ Freely ye 
have received, freely give,” the Divine Mas- 
ter has left an example for all succeeding 
generations to show that his servants must 
minister of the ability that God giveth, not 
looking to man for their reward. The purity 
of their doctrine, the consistency of their lives 
and the abundant effusions of the Holy Spirit 
caused multitudes to flock to the Christian 
church. With numbers came wealth and 
power. The princes of the earth sought an 
alliance with the church, and lavished honors 
on her ministers, by which they were corrupt- 
ed and a long night of apostacy ensued. With 
the Protestant Reformation light rose upon 
the world, but those valiant men who were 
engaged in its promotion, although they may 
have lived up to the light they had, saw but 
imperfectly in the early dawn. 

They retained some of the relics of papal 
superstition, and by instituting an established 
order of clergy who alone were supposed ca- 
pable of imparting religious knowledge, they 
obstructed the progress of the light. George 
Fox and his co-laborers were called and qual- 
ified by Divine grace to revive primitive 
Christianity by calling the attention of men 
to the only saving power, the life of God in 
the soul by obedience to which we may be 
regenerated and made partakers of the Divine 
nature. This “law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus,” by which we are made free 
from the “law of sin and death,” that “ wars 
in our members,” is the root from which all 
the precious testimonies of Truth have sprung, 
and it is only as we abide in Him, the true 
vine, that we can bring forth fruits to the 
glory of God and the advancement of our 
own happiness. The early Friends, like the 
primitive Christians, were contemned and 
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persecuted, but the purity of their lives and 
the excellence of their testimonies won the 
admiration of the world, and they not only 
obtained toleration for religious tenets and 
worship, but in process of time were applaud- 
ed and caressed to their own hurt. They 
were generally spoken of as “the very re- 
spectable Society of Friends.” Many of the 
members became rich, and some of this class 
who had no depth of religious experience _be- 
came active in the administration of disei- 
pline. A spirit of domination began to ap- 
pear, abstruse points of doctrine were insisted 
on and sought to be made tests of soundness 
in religious faith, dissatisfaction and hostility 
were manifested in meetings for discipline 
and worship, until a large part of this Yearly 
Meeting, believing it their duty to withdraw 
from scenes of dissension and altercation, met 
in this house twenty-seven years ago and de- 
termined to re-organize the Society on its an- 
cient principles. They introduced no new 
doctrines, nor did they make any change of 
moment in the discipline previously existing, 
but they recurred to first principles, and 
placing their reliance upon Divine love as 
their bond of union, they asserted once more 
the religious liberty enjoyed by their fath 
This Religious Society has not yet accom- 
plished its work, as some appear to think, for 
there is a vast field of labor open to us, the 
fields are white already to harvest, and it 
should be the prayer of our hearts that the 
Lord would send forth more laborers. 


———00—- ____ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PATIENCE. 

‘* Let patience have its perfect work, that ye 
may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 

This excellent counsel of the apostle James 
having impressed my mind, I was led to re- 
flect upon the great value of the Scriptures of 
truth written by the inspiration of God, and 
that they are profitable (as testified) “for re- 
proof, for correction, and instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works ;” and that when they are unveiled to 
the understanding by the precious light of 
truth they are truly comforting and encour- 
aging to those who are exercised: and con- 
cerned to walk in the narrow way which leads 
to life and peace, and to feel approved in the 
sight of Him who sees not as man sees. 

“In patience possess ye your souls,” is 
another admonition to observe. 

In the daily round of duties; in the va- 
rious trials that are more or less to be met 
with in the journey to the promised land, 
from whence no traveler returns; in sickness 
and in health, and in all the varied circum- 










stances permitted to come, let there be a 
keeping to the word of patience, which wil} 
fortify the mind to endure the things that 
work together for good to them that love God. 
“Ye have heard of the patience of Job, 
and have seen the end of the Lord, that the 
Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy.” 
Then may the tried and afflicted lift up 
their heads in hope, trusting alone in Him 
who in his own good time will “give the oil 
of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” « 
Resecca PRICE. 
Seventh mo. 3lst, 1881. 





Wuat is truth? comes the ever-recurring 
question,—old as human thought itself and 
yet forever new,—as each age is brought face 
to face with the problems that rise before it. 
Let it encourage and inspire us that man has 
made some progress in the largeness of his 
answer ; that he has moved forward upon the 
knowledge of generations gone before; nor 
let it dishearten but rather gladden us that 
the path is an open way, and to our finite 
minds will ever remain an open way. And, 
further, what should be our attitude as schol- 
ars under the Divine tuition? Briefly, I would 
say this: Let us realize that we do not make 
truth. It is not a thing of our creation. It 
is not woven of our opinions, neither can our 
erroneous views ever change it one iota, nor 
our correct opinions increase it. Itis. It 
inheres in the facts of the universe, in their 
inherent and everlasting relations, in the in- 
effuceable laws written upon the face of Nature 
and the spirit of man, which are the eternal 
Providence we worship and rest in. Trying, 


‘therefore, to divest ourselves of all blinding 


prejudice, and, most of ail, guarding against 
those selfish motives that work in so subtle 
and secret ways, we should carry the reverent 
and free mind, prepared to obey the heavenly 
vision, though in following it we are taken 
from our pleasant moorings, content alone 
with the guerdon that comes from conscientious 
action and belief. It is not for us to guide 
truth, but to let her guide us.—F. L. Hosmer. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


Dear Eprrors.—Our harvest is about 
gathered, and I will take time to write a few 
items for your paper. The wheat crop is 
very poor, perhaps as light as any since the 
settlement of this county. Oats crop pretty 
good ; corn varies much in its prospect, some 
good fields, while many did not get planted 
until the first week of Sixth month, and the 
prospect is uncertain. Upland timothy grass 





light on account of dry weather all through 
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the Fifth month, and many of the bottom 
meadows were completely washed down by 
the flood of Seventh mouth 9th and 10th. 
The terrible rains on those memorable nights 
were very destructive to all kinds of proper- 
ty. Bridges, fences, buildings, railroad tracks, 
etc., were carried away in the torrent of wa- 
ters, crops destroyed and herds of cattle and 
hogs were carried down with the current. 
At Marshalltown, our county seat, there was 
great destruction of property; some thirty 
dweiling-houses and offices were carried off 
their foundations and many of them entirely 
lost ; happily but few lives were lost; since 
that time there has been no rain scarcely at 
all. The weather has been very much on 
extremes all this year so far. N. EpsAu.. 
La Moiile, Marshall co., Iowa, 8th mo. Ist. 





ral Friends, mostly young people, who show 
a commendable zeal for intellectual improve- 
ment. Deer Creek Meeting was established 
in 1736. The old stone house, with its ten- 
plate stove and open fire-place, presents an 
antique though pleasant appearance. 
Descending the steep river hills, amid 
wild and romantic scenery, we approached 
the Susquehanna and crossed the Conewingo 
bridge, the only bridge for carriages south 
of Columbia. Our late valued Friend, 
David G. McCoy, was mainly instrumental 
in securing the erection, a good many years 
ago, of this somewhat celebrated bridge. It 
is a long wooden structure, on stone piers” 
founded on the hard hornblendic rock which 
here forms the bed of the river. The vol- 
ume of water flowing among the rocks did 
not appear to be very large, but we were 
told that between the shore and the first pier 
on the south the river is very deep. Many 



















From our Baltimore Correspondent. 
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EsreEMED Eprrors.—It is a remarkable 
fact that from the days of Pharaoh down to 
a period within the memory of persons still 
living scarcely any progress was made in the 
means of travel and transportation, or in 
conveying intelligence from one part of a 
country to another. The chariot, the post- 
man and the stage-coach on land and the 
sailing craft on the water remained the prin- 
cipal means of communication between dis- 
taut places from the earliest historical period 
down to the institution of railroads, steam- 
boats and telegraphs within the present cen- 
tury. And yet the change has become so 


thorough that to undertake a journey now of 


even moderate extent by private conveyance 
is an exception to the rule and regarded as 
quite a novelty. In many things, however, 
both pleasure and profit may be derived 
from a recurrence to first principles. These 
reflections have been induced by a pleasant 
trip recently taken, with my family, across 
the country in a carriage from Baltimore to 
Little Britain in Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania. The first twenty miles was over the 
Harford road, a turnpike made about 1817. 
The old-time toll-gates are still kept up, and 
one gate-keeper told us he had been there 
constantly for forty-one years, or since 1840, 
the year that Harrison was elected president 
and four years before the first telegraph line 
was.erected between Baltimore and Washing- 
tou —the first in this country. 

We passed by the meeting-house and 
through the neighborhood of Friends at 
Little Falls and lodged with valued Friends 
near Forest Hill. At Deer Creek we found 
the meeting-house open to accommodate a 
literary society which meets there on Sev- 
enth-day afternoons. 


This afforded an opportunity to meet seve- 





important article of commerce. 
abundant enough, but it has to be selected 





roads lead to this bridge from either side, 


and we counted nearly forty telegraph wires 
suspended beneath its roof. 


In this vicinity are a number of quartz 
mills where this rock is ground and forms an 
The rock is 


with great care in order to get that which is 
free from iron and other foreign matter. A 
spoonful of iron would spoil a ton of the ma- 
terial. It is first burned in a kiln likea 
lime-kiln to soften it, then crushed under 
large stone rollers and then placed in wooden 
“pans” about ten feet in diameter with a 
post or shaft in the centre having four arms, 
which as the shaft revolves push large blocks 
of quartz around rubbing on a bed of the 
same material. A stream of water is intro- 
duced and thus the grinding of one batch is 
kept up for twenty-four hours, when it is 
drawn off into a large trough. Here the 
coarser matter is allowed to settle, and while 
the finer particles are still held in suspension 
it is drawn off again. After a longer period 
the finer material is precipitated and the 
clear water drawn off. hen dried this 
substance is as fine and white as flour and is 
shipped to Baltimore, Trenton and other 
places, and with the addition of other mate- 
rials is made into the finest queensware. A 
little coarser grade is extensively used in the 
manufacture of “ Kitchen Crystal,” a kind 
of soap for scouring purposes. Since seeing 
the quartz hauled from the quarry and 
watching the process of pulverizing it, I have 
visited a -queensware manufactory and wit- 
nessed the mixing of the satel and the 
forming, glazing and baking of the ware, and 
have come to the conclusion that most likely 
comparatively few people have any clear 
conception of how their table ware, in daily 
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use, is prepared for them from the rocks and 
clays dug and quarried out of the earth. 

On crossing Mason and Dixon’s line into 
Pennsylvania we noticed that at nearly all 
the cross roads were guide-boards pointing 
out the direction and distance to places of 
importance. This mark of civilization we 
had sorely felt the need of while traveling 
on the Maryland side of the line. On the 
other hand, it was with regret that we noticed 
the beautiful lands of Lancaster county so 
extensively cultivated in tobacco, only one 
patch of which we had seen on the Maryland 
side. The cultivation and use of this plant, 
however, does not depend upon State lines. 
But it must be regretted that in such en- 
lightened communities as are found in Lan- 
caster and Chester counties, Pennsylvania, 
the growing of tobacco should be on the in- 
crease. 

Little Britain is, next to Baltimore, the 
largest Monthly Meeting belonging to the 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. They have a 
commodious brick house, pleasantly located 
onan eminence at the junction of several 
roads, and the place is known by the local 
name of “Penn Hill.” <A First-day school 
is held in the morning before meeting. 

At this place we met with many congenial 
Friends who gave us a hearty welcome and 
with whom we would gladly have tarried 
longer. 

Eighth month 7th. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 13, 1881. 





Errata.—In the extracts from the Pro- 
ceedings of New York Yearly Meeting, given 
in No. 24, the report of the Committee 
on Intemperance is not properly signed. The 
clerks of that meeting were Joseph A. Bo- 
gardus and Sarah M. Haviland, as will be 
seen by reference to the printed extracts. 
The mistake occurred with us. 





Ir is pleasant to receive such words of en- 
couragement as are contained in the follow- 
ing. We accept the criticism on journalists, 
and hope our contributors will bear it in 
mind: 

‘*We are pleased to have Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer come to us so nicely stitched and 
trimmed (I wonder if you can afford it). And 
it is quite an improvement to have the 
**Ttems”’ in larger type. No doubt many of 
your subscribers well advanced in years, with 


sight failing, find even ‘‘ Nonpareil’ type 
difficult to read. 


“‘T have long thought that journalists should 
not need to be told that very many of the 
readers of English are not acquainted with 
even the most common Latin words or phrases, 
and that the use of them is very objectionable ; 
they break or interrupt the train of thought, 
and spoil the whole sentence. Writers of 
articles should remember this. . 

‘What has become of the concern, to divide 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting? I hope it is 
deepening. f. R.”’ 


_ ro 


Kansas REFUGEES.—Many of our readers 
who are interested and have contributed in 
aid of the Kansas refugees have been ap- 
prised through these columns that the Kansas 
Freedmen’s Relief Association at Topeka has 
been dissolved. A communication from Eliz- 
abeth L. Comstock informs that this course 
was adopted by the advice of Governor St- 
John and other friends of the colored people 
in Kansas. In lieu of this it is proposed to 
establish “An Agricultural Institute and 
Training School,” with the three-fold purpose 
of employing as many as possible of these refu- 
gees, of training them in farm work and do- 
mestic arts, and giving them religious and 
educational advantages. The amount con- 
tributed for these purposes ($1,348.28) has 
been placed by Elizabeth L. Comstock in the 
hands of trustees to be used in the purchase 
of lands. E. L. C. says: 


“ We have bought 400 acres, and expect in 
time to have ten times as much, if funds come 
in sufficient. We desire to be able to locate 
our laborers on land of their own in a short 
time. They are so eager to have homesteads 
of their own, and we shall gladly aid them in 
this as additions are made to our homestead 
fund. Eighty families are already rejoicing 
in their little homes, and pouring forth their 
hearty benedictions upon the kind donors. A 
part of the land purchased for the Institute 
was $4 per acre. A small part, with 1000 
fruit trees in bearing order, two wells, a house 
and a crop of wheat in the ground, was more. 
I think it cost $12 per acre. It was important 
to have some improved and producing land, 
that a crop might be realized without delay 
for home consumption. We have been ur- 
gently advised not to make paupers of these 
oe people by continuing to give to them. 

y the express wish of our largest donors we 
now give only for work, to such as can work; 


; Set a price upon each day’s labor and a price 


upon provisions, clothing, bedding, crockery, 
tin-ware, knives, forks, spoons, etc. Our ma- 
tron writes from Columbus, ‘The refugees 
look so proud to come with their money in 
their hands to make their purchases.’ 

“ We are greatly in need of lumber for shel- 
ter, of seed for sowing, of school-books, bibles, 
and of means to employ more laborers. Many 
have to be sent empty away who are hungry 
and ragged, and beg tor work. Will you help 
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us in these efforts we are putting forth to em- 
ploy and train them, and make them speedily 
self-sustaining ? 

“Supplies of bedding, clothing, tin-ware, 
crockery, spoons, cutlery, ete., etc., ma 
sent to Joshua L. Bailey, Philadelphia; Wm. 
L. Garrison & Co., 187 Federal street, Boston ; 
Friends’ Meeting-house, East 20th street, New 
York, to Wm. F. Mott; I. P. Evans & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Joshua H. Miller, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Hezekiah B. Bailey, 134 West 
Fourth street, Cincinatti, Ohio; money to Wm. 
Penn Nixon, Ed. Jnter-Ocean, Chicago; Eliz- 
abeth L. Comstock, Rollin, Lenamee county, 
Mich., or J. E. Pickering, Columbus, Kansas,” 





DIED. 


AKEY.—On Fourth mo. 3d, 1881, at the 
residence of her niece Deborah Taylor, in East 
Liberty, Logan co., Ohio, Mary Akey, widow 
of James Akey, in the 73d year of her age. 
She was a member of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Stark co., Ohio, where she removed 
from the State of Delaware, in 1815, with her 
parents Joshua and Tamar Hicklin. She has 
been a resident of Logan co., Ohio, most of 
the time, although she never brought her cer- 
tificate, there being no established Meeting 
nearer than Green Plain, a distance of over 
forty miles. She was a consistent member of 
the Society of Friends, and was, when in 
reach, a steady attender of Goshen® a Meeting 
kept up by a few Friends belonging to Green 
Plain Monthly Meeting. This Meeting has 
been voluntarily kept up the greater part of 
17 years and held in the order of Friends. 

SUSANNA BROWN. 

BEITLER—On the morning of Seventh 
month 28th, 1881, our old friend David Beitler 
passed away from his severe sufferings of a 
cancer in the mouth and throat. 

He was, I think, over 80 years of age, and 
at the time of his death was at the residence 
of his son-in-law George Ritenburgh, near 
Marietta, lowa. He was formerly a resident 
of Chester co., Pa. Though not a member of 
the Society here, we believe he lived out the 
life of a Christian and a Friend. 

: NATHAN EDSALL. 

BONSALL.—On Seventh mo. 25th, 1881, 
after a lingering illness, at his late residence, 
Middletown, Delaware county, James A. Bon- 
sall, in the 54th year of his age; a member 
of Chester Monthly Meeting, formerly of 
Gwynedd Meeting, Montgomery county. 

BYE.—On Eighth month 5th, 1881, Helen 
May, infant daughter of Andrew M. and May 
T. Bye, members of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On Seventh mo. Ist, 1881, 


Lippincott. 

MITCHELL.—On Seventh mo. 2d, 1881, 
at her home in Hockessin, Del., Sarah E 
daughter of John and Margaret E. Mitchell, 
in the 15th year of her age. 

Gentle and unobtrusive, earnest and sincere, 
her life has been a beautiful gospel of peace 
and love to those who knew her, and though 
her sheaves were still wet with the dew of the 
morning, we seemed to hear the ‘‘ Well done”’ 
of the angels as she entered into her rest. R. 







ROBERTS.—On Seventh mo.9th,1881, at her 
residence near ‘Marietta, Iowa, of paralysis, 
Abigail A., wife of Jonathan Roberts, in the 
58th year of her age. A member of Marietta 


be} Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


TAYLOR.—On Seventh month 30th, 1881, 
Anna M. Taylor, daughter-in-law of Stacy 
Taylor, Crosswicks, N. J., formerly of Phila- 
delphia, aged 35 years. 

THATCHER.—On Eighth month 3d, 1881, 
at Decatur, Ill., Sarah M., widow of the late 
William P. Thatcher, formerly of Concord, 
Delaware county, Pa.; a member of Race 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

WALMSLEY.—On Eighth month 3d, 1881, 
Tacy, widow of Charles Walmsley, aged 79 


ears; a member of Green Street Monthly 
eeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Life in the Deep Sea.—The conditions under 
which life exists in the deep sea are very re- 
markable. The pressure exerted by the 
water at great depths is enormous, and almost 
beyond comprehension. It amounts roughly 
to a ton weight on the square inch for every 
one thousand fathoms of depth, so that at the 
depth of two thousand five hundred fathoms 
there is a pressure of two tons and a half per 
square inch of surface, which may be con- 
trasted with the fifteen pounds per square 
inch pressure to which we are accustomed at 
the level of the sea surface. An experiment 
made by Mr. Buchanan enabled us to realize 
the vastness of the deep sea pressure more 
fully than any other facts. Mr. Buchanan 
hermetically sealed up at both ends a thick 
glass iube full of air, several inches in 
length. He wrapped this sealed tube in flan- 
nel, and placed it, so wrapped up, in a wide 
copper tube, which was one of those used to 
protect the deep sea thermometers when sent 
down with the sounding apparatus. The cop- 
per case containing the sealed glass tube was 
sent down to a depth of two thousand fath- 
oms, and drawn up again. It was then found 
that the copper wall of the case was bulged 
and bent inward opposite the place where 
the glass tube lay, just asif it had been 
crumpled inward by being violently squeezed. 
The glass tube itself, within its flannel wrap- 
per, was found, when withdrawn, reduced to 
a fine powder, like snow almost.— Notes by a 
Naturalist on the “ Challenger.” 





BORNEO. 

To Burbidge’s Gardens of the Sun we are 
indebted for this pleasant description of the 
great island of the eastern seas, where perpet- 
ual summer reigns. 3 


The women, asaclass, arestrong and healthy, 
with small hands and feet and well-propor- 
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tioned features. Indeed, in many cases, the 
young girls are very pleasing in face and fig- 
ure, and have lovely black hair and the bright- 
est of expressive black eyes. Early marriages, 
hard labor, and exposure in the fields, how- 
ever, soon make shriveled, leather-skinned 
old hags of them. Their drapery is noth- 
ing worth mentioning, and in such a climate 
but little is required. Their manners are 
gentle and dignified, Often, when we met 
them quite suddenly, they showed no surprise, 
even though they had never seen a white man 
before. They make affectionate wives and 
tender mothers. Indeed, I never saw a child 
beaten or chided roughly during my year’s stay 
in the island. 

In the capital and elsewhere on the coast, 
young Malay women are almost invariably 

ept secluded from the gaze of strangers; 
but here among these hills inland, as else- 
where among the aboriginals proper, we found 
the women enjoying perfect freedom with the 
men. 

While staying at these villages, all the 
women and girls flocked to see us, and 
watched us eat and drink with evident inter- 
est. The young girls were especially confident, 
and formed laughing groups around us, chat- 
ting to each other in low, modulated tones, and 
evidently comparing notes on their observa- 
tions. They frequently brought us little pres- 
ents of fruit and eggs and fowls, and were de- 
lighted with the needles and thread, looking- 
glasses and white cloth, which we gave them 
in return. Some of the younger girls were 
much handsomer than the Malays, and stood 
lovingly together as they quizzed us, often rest- 
ing their plump little arms or their cheeks on 
each other’s necks or shoulders as they 
watched our every movement. 

Looking-glasses were considered fashiona- 
ble at the time of our visit; and we could 
have disposed of many more with advantage 
had we had them with us. Combs were not 
so desirable, since these are made by their 
husbands or sweethearts; and they are often 
very prettily decorated with carved work: 

Some of the men seem “thoroughly domes- 
ticated;” and I saw them affectionately nurs- 
ing their naked little babies at night or in the 
day-time, while mamma had gone to the field 
for food or the forest for fuel. I particularly 
noticed the younger married men standing be- 
hind their nice little wives at night, when we 
were at dinner. They folded their brown arms 
around their necks, and whispered loving gos- 
sip into their ears, evidently well contented 
with themselves and with each other; and per- 
haps their love is as real and as ardent and as 
true here as it is in high places where dress 
clothes are worn. The further one travels the 
more plainly does one see how deep-rooted and 





how world-wide are all the springs of human 
feeling, whether of love and joy, or death and 
sadness. In every land and in every breast 
is written the great truth, “One touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin.” 

One night after dinner, a bevy of dusky 
beauties had gathered around our mats; and, 
to afford some amusement, I showed them 
several carte de visite portraits of friends 
which I had with me. They were particu- 
larly interested in that of one lady, and ex- 
amined it very attentively. Not a bead or 
button escaped their quick eyes. But they 
soon began asking questions: was she mar- 
ried? how many children had she? was she 
a good wife? I asked what they meant by 
the last question. “Well,” they answered, 
“did she bring plenty of fire-wood in? and 
could she clean padi [rice] well?” Thus, a, 
woman among these thrifty villagers earns 
her good name as a wife by her capacity for 
physical labor. This is also so among other 
savage races. They were much interested in 
all particulars of dress as shown by the carte ; 
but one girl regretted the absence of rattan 
coils around the stomach and “chawats” of 
thick brass wire on the wrist, and more to 
the like effect, all from the Kiau stand-point ; 
for Kiau and its simple fashions are held 
to be inviolable. Kiau is all the world to 
them! ... 

Some of the little villages of the native 
tribes inland present a pleasant and pros- 
perous exterior. Little palm-leaf houses 
stand hére and there beneath groves of co 
coanut-trees, betel-palms, tree-ferns, or grace- 
ful willow-like bamboo. Breadths of fresh 
greensward occur among the clumps of low 
brush or scrubby vegetations, the remains of 
the old jungle; and here buffaloes or goats, 
and occasionally other cattle, browse around 
the houses. Pigs, bees and poultry are do- 
mesticated, and are often very abundant. The 
houses are built on piles, and a sloping hill- 
side or knoll is generally selected as a site, so 
that all superfluous surface water may readi- 
ly escape. The fowls are caught every even- 
ing and placed in open-work baskets of either 
rattan or bamboo, suspended beneath the 
eaves of the houses. This care is essential, 
in order to guard them from the attacks of 


large snakes and iguanas, and other poultry , 


stealing saurians. 


i 
The main food product is rice, of which 


two distinct races are grown. 


One kind only 


prospers in the rich alluvial deposits of the 
valleys near the streams, where it can be 
irrigated at particular stages of its growth. 
The other kind, or “ hill-rice,” will grow on 
the hills up to three thousand feet elevation, 
and prospers in dry, red earth; and, when 
growing, it closely resembles a barley-field at 
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home, 
women’s duties is to clean and prepare daily 
the “padi” or rice in the husk, which, with 
fish and fruit, forms the main food supply of 
these islanders. The “padi” is placed in 
large wooden mortars, and beaten with wood- 
en pestles,a yard or more in length. This 
beating or pounding separates the husk from 
the white grain within. It is a very pretty 
sight to see the girls of the viliages inland 
thus engaged. As many as three may some- 
times be seen beating the rice in one of these 
large wooden mortars. With one hand they 
grasp the pestle about the centre, while the 
other hand is rested on the hip. One woman 
commences to beat the rice with a steady, 
regular stroke, then another one joins her, 
and then a third. Of course, the most exact 
time has to be observed; and the graceful 
motions of their slightly draped figures, the 
dancing pestles, and the regular thudding 
sounds produced, are very interesting to a 
stranger. After the rice has been sufficiently 
beaten, one of the girls scoops it out of the 
mortar with her little hands into a shallow 
tray of closely woven rattan work, of circular 
form and about two feet in diameter. Stand- 
ing on the veranda or platform between the 
houses so as catch the breeze, the rice is sift- 
ed, and now and then dexterously thrown up 
into the air, so that the chaff and refuse are 
blown away, but the rice falls back into the 
tray. When finished, the rice is as clean and 
as white as that dressed by the finest ma- 


wchinery in England. Two or three girls will 


soon clean the day’s supply; and, by the 
laughing and gossip indulged in, one may 
infer that the task is not a very unpleasant 
one to them. . 

We stayed at one little sago station, where 
the natives were preparing the raw product. 
The process is very simple. The trees are 
cut down just as they attain maturity. The 
leaves are removed; and then the trunks, 
which are ten to fifteen feet long and as thick 
as a man’s body, are split longitudinally into 
two halves. A man then cuts out the pith 
with which the whole centre of the tree is 
filled. The pulped pith is then carried in 
baskets to a washing apparatus. This con- 
sists of a rudely constructed vat, on piles, be- 
side a river or brook, whence fresh and clean 
water is plentifully attainable. 

From the vat a spout conducts the water 
into a trough below. The bottom of the vat 
is covered with a mat or bark-strainer. The 
~ is placed in the vat and trodden, water 

eing occasionally poured over it. 

The fine sago starch is washed through, 
and settles in the bottom of the trough below. 
The water is run off, and the white, putty- 
looking mass is packed up in bags and sold. 


One of the most important of the|.... 


The dried leaf-sheaths of the sago 
palm are utilized in the manufacture of neat 
baskets, being neatly sewed together with 
strips of rattan and fitted with lids. Rattans 
are much used in house-building, the largest 
timbers being secured by their aid only. 

It is singular that pegs or nails are never 
used by the Malays, except in boat-building ; 
and the neatness and ingenuity with which 
rattan is used by these people are wonderful. 
In one of the Kadyan villages, I saw a vio- 
lin, the back, front and sides of which were 
actually stitched together with slender strips 
of rattan. It had been copied from a Euro- 
pean model, and had a much better tone than 
one would expect to find under the circum- 
stances. . 7 

A lover of nature, who sees a tropical 
country for the first time, cannot help but 
enjoy the bright light and heat, the vegetable 
glories of flower, fruit and leaf, called forth 
by the rain and sunshine of a clime where 
winter is unknown. And yet, with all the 
sunshine and showers, the tropical blossoms 
are in a way aristocratic and exclusive, and 
never mingle socially in bosky masses, as do 
our own wildings; and it is not possible to 
name half a dozen of them that could at all 
compare with the blue-bells or heather, the 
buttercups, primroses, forget-me-nots, anem- 
ones, violets, and rosy lychnis of our own 
cool, moist woods and pastures. ... There 
are elegance of form and charm of color, alb 
the refinement of cultured beauty. Victoria 
water-lilies and dainty nymphes in open-air 
pools, the flesh-tinted bloom and umbrayeous 
leafage of the sacred lotos also, the noble 
amherstia with its pendants of crimson and 
gold, groves of feathery-leaved palms, all 
this, and very much more, is common; but 
it is astonishing how soon one tires of this 
plethora of floral charms, and how eager be- 
comes the longing to sniff the homely fra- 
grance of pinks and wall-flowers, to stoop 
for a violet from a mossy hedge-bank or a 
snow-drop even from a cotter’s garden. -In- 
deed, there is no gainsaying the fact, as has 
been pointed out by Wallace and others that 
the most lovely and satisfying, the most so- 
ciable of all flowers are those of temperate 
climates. 

Gop is seen sooner, easier, clearer in His 
operations than in His essence. He is best 
beheld by reflection in His creatures. 





WHITE ANTS. 


An intimation of the mischief done in re- 
gions infested with white ants, by the wood- 
destroying habits of these insects, is furnished 
by a recent law-suit in New South Wales. 
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The plaintiff, a contractor, had received from 
the defendant instruction to repair a house 
which had been damaged by white ants. As 
the work proceeded, the plaintiff found that 
the house was almost eaten away by the 
white ants, and that a considerably increased 
expenditure would be required to put the 
house into thorough repair, and he informed 
defendant of the fact. The bill for the work 
done was disputed as excessive. 

A considerable amount of evidence was 
taken on both sides as to the work per- 
formed, and it was stated that an estimate 
could not be given of the contract price of 
work, as the white ants operate during dark- 
ness and the extent of the ravages could only 
be seen as the work progressed. One witness 
described the house as being so seriously in- 
jured that new material would be required 
throughout, and the best way to have dealt 
with it would have been “to put a fire stick 
under it.” The estimated cost of the repafts, 
before the work was begun, was about $1,150. 
The defendant had paid $2,000, and the 
court adjudged that he should pay $230 
more.—Scientifie American. 





I ru1nk I see place and duties for a noble- 
man in every society; but it is not to drink 
wine and ride in a fine coach, but to guide 
and adorn life for the multitude by fore- 
thought, by elegant studies, by perseverance, 
by self-devotion, by making his life secretly 
beautiful. 

I call upon you, young men, to obey your 
heart, and be the nobility of this land. In 
every age of the world there has been a lead- 
ing nation, one of a more generous sentiment, 
whose eminent citizens were willing to stand 
for the interests of general justice and hu- 
manity, at the risk of being called, by the 
men of the moment, chimerical and fantastic. 
Which should be that nation but these States ? 
. « . The timidity of our public opinion is 
our disease, or, shal] I say, the publicness of 
opinion, the absence of private opinion. Good- 
nature is plentiful, but we want justice, with 
heart of steel, to fight down the proud. The 
private mind has the access to the totality of 
goodness and truth, that it may be a balance 
to a corrupt society ; and to stand for the pri- 
vate verdict against popular clamor, is the 
office of the noble. Nothing is mightier 
than we, when we are vehicles of a truth be- 
fore which the State and the individual are 
alike ephemeral.—Emerson in The Young 
American. 





No one ever gains strength by shrinking 
from duty. 


UncERTAINTY is stamped upon all earthly f 
enjoyments. 





NESTLINGS. 


O little bird! sing sweet among the leaves, 
Safe hid from sight, beside thy downy nest; 
The rain falls, murmuring to the drooping 


a, 
aT 


eaves 
A low refrain, that suits thy music best. 
Sing sweet, O bird! thy recompense draws 
nigh— 
Four sabeer nestlings ’neath the mother’s 
wing. 
So many Toahing wings that by and by 
Will cleave the sunny air. O sing, bird, 
sing! 
(Sing, O my heart! Thy callow nestlings 
sleep, ; ; 
Safe hidden ’neath a gracious folding Wing, 
Until the time when, from their slumber, 


deep, : : 
They wake, and soar in beauty. Sing, heart, 
sing !) 
O little bird! sing sweet. Though rain may 
au, 
And though thy callow brood thy care re- 
quire, 
Behind the rain-cloud, with its trailing pall, 
Shineth undimmed the gracious golden 
fire. 
Sing on, O bird! nor of the cloud take heed; 
For thou art heritor of glorious Spring ; 
And every field is sacred to thy need— 
The wealth, the beauty, thine. Osing, bird, 
sing! 


(Sing, O my heart! sing on, though rain may _ 
,_, Pour; ei a 
Sing on; for unawares the winds will brin 
A drift of sunshine to thy cottage door, . 
And arch the clouds with rainbows. Sing, 
heart, sing!) 


O bird! sing sweet. What though the time 


e near 
When thou shalt sit upon the swaying 


bough, 
With no sweet mate, no nestling by to hear 
The bubbling song thou sing’st to glad them 
now! 
Thy task was done, fulfilled in sweet spring 
days. 
Tn golden summer, when thy brood take 
wing, 
Shalt thou not still have left a hymn of 
praise, 
Because thy work is over? Sing, bird, 
sing! 
(Sing, O my heart! What if thy birds have , 
flown? 
Thou hadst the joy of their awakening, 
And thousand memories left thee for thine | 
own: 
Sing thou, for task accomplished. Sing, 


heart, sing! 
—Chambers’ Journal. 7. C. &. 





THE necessity of working is sometimes a 
great blessing. 





‘ The answer is: go where all things are 
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IT is not growing like a tree 

In bulk doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere 

° A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
— Ben Jonson. 


. 
? 
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WE are children, asking of our Father, 
; Often through our tears, 
Blessings that would prove to be but burdens 
Far beyond our years; 
Lifting up white hands athrill with yearning, 
Praying with white lips 
For a boon so great He dare not grant it, 
Lest the dark eclipse 
Of our joy, let slip because of weakness, 
+ Drives us from Him wild. 
So He draws us nearer, nearer, saying, 
““ No, my child.” —WSelected. 





WINNEPESAUKEE AND THE WHITE HILLS. 


‘**T will lift mine eyes unto the hills whence 
cometh my help.” 

Verily a man should do nothing diligently 
for a time, in order that he may do something 
WELL after a while. I say nothing in the sense 
a business man uses the word, who considers 
that unless we are ever engaged in turning 
the wheels of trade, or in making money, we 
are doing nothing ; but man does not live by 
money alone, and, strangely as it may appear 

wio the money gatherer, “ there is that scatter- 
eth and yet increaseth.” 

In the midst of active business life there 
comes a crisis in the existence of this organic 
machine—the human body—when it refuses 
to act in its accustomed way, making us sensi- 
ble of a want of obedience to the commands 
of the inner self, and bringing us squarely 
against the first great disappointment of life: 
a refusal of the trained members of this body 
to obey the person spiritual—the ME; a 
breaking down more disheartening than mere 
sickness; a malady beyond the reach of the 
materia medica and the best of nursing. And 
then the great question comes, what shall we 
do to regain that which is lost, to retake pos- 
session of ourselves ? 


new and before unknown; go to a quiet rest- 
ful place, where re-creation may do her per- 


fect work, and put us on the main track of 


life and health again. 

In the autumn of ’79 we found ourselves 
so scattered in personal well-being that we 
must needs go find ourselves, where, as it 
were, we were not lost. From home, there- 
fore, we must go, passing through New York 
on our way eastward to the Mecca of our 


wishes, intent first on the helpfulness of Provi- 
dence, which we gained through Narragan- 
sett at early morn; passing thence to that 
great centre of learning, Boston, sometimes 
called the “hub,” but which we soon find to 
be the tive, whence we pass over the iron ways 
of the “ Eastern,” by the great sea meadows, 
covered with haystacks set on stilts to keep 
their feet dry when the tides come rolling in, 
and from the rock-bound coast to the land- 
billowed interior, not inaptly called “The 
Switzerland of America.” 

We touch the fringe of the lake Beautiful 
at that pretty little two-winged village of 
Wolfeboro, whence we sally forth on wheels, 
over smooth winding roads and among the 
low-lying rounded hills to the southeastward, 
in search of that higher eminence, bearing 
the euphonious title of “* Tumble-down-Dick,” 
in poetical remembrance of an aged unfor- 
tunate equine, who, venturing too near its pre- 
cipitous edge, tumbled and perished—a sol- 
emn warning to the careless enthusiasm of 
sight-hunters, who, while under the inspira- 
tion of the vast view here presented, bewilder- 
ing the senses, must be sure, doubly sure, of 
his footing. 

From this eminence we have a series of 
views, extensive and varied: To the west, the 
immense bulk of that long sloping mountain 
Copple-Crown, banked against the horizon ; 
to the south and eastward, a rude panorama 
of low-lying land, lake and village, while 
from among the multitudinous larger hills to 
the northward projects the weird wedge of 
old Chocorua—a haughty beak in the sky— 
and far beyond this, fifty miles away, filmy as 
a cloud in the distance, the hoary top of Wash- 
ington stands head and shoulders above the 
kings of the White Hills. 

On the next day we drive out through the 
north wing of the town in search of lake and 
land views, which abound in this region, and 
are rewarded with as splendid pictures as ever 
delighted human eyes. 

Our course lay over wooded hills of ever- 
green, gemmed with intermixture of autum- 
nal tints, and down by the silver strands of 
ponds and lakes ; we pass water to the right of 
us and water to the left of us, over a low, nar- 
row, leafy-arched drive, coming square to a 
cross road, as well as to a query, which way 
shall we go? We know not, and let animal in- 
stinct decide. He turns to the left, which proves 
the best for us, leading on to Tuftonborough 
neck, the object of our search, and to the 
road’s end, which we did not know of, but at 
halting we stand by the margin of storm- 
swept water, black as ink, studded with dash- 
ing wave-crests, white as driven snow; under 
great cloud-rents, letting floods of golden 
sunshine down upon the lashed foam of the 
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long forest-hemmed arm of the lake, and upon 
the hills now lifted out of the low gray mist, 
as mountains of light and beauty, high into 
the pure blue of heaven. We stand beneath 
a cloudless sky for a little time, with calm 
sunshine beaming upon us as in a perfect 
Juve day; meanwhile the black coursers of 
the upper air massing their hosts would 
plunge upon us in one tumultuous avalanche 
of wind and snow, driving the sunlight out 
of our little world of shifting splendors, as if 
the pall of night had instantly fallen over 
us, and then the sun would shine out clearly 
again. 

Well, I said to my good companion, if this 
is the way the elements do in this country, 
fortune favoring and health failing, we must 
come here again. 

We went earlier in the year following, but 
this time by another route, keeping further 
to the westward, going up through Concord, 
and by the younger waters of the Merrimac, 
meeting Winnepesaukee at Weir’s Landing, 
on her western shore, where we quit the rail- 
way and board the “Lady of the Lake,” our 
first concern being to see the baggage on, for 
the safety of the outer man, and our next to 
find a seat at the dining table for the satisfac- 
tion of the inner, after which to the deck for 
that supremer satisfaction—observation. 

At this interesting point let me employ 
better words than my own, where the best, 
and every, and all will fail to tell of the 
beauty and grandeur about us. E. Everett 
says: “I have been something of a traveler 
in our own country, though far less than I 
could wisli, and in Europe have seen all that 
is most attractive, but my eye has yet to rest 
on a lovelier scene than that which smiles 
around you as you sail from Weir’s Landing 
to Center Harbor.” 

Barton praises the lakes in Tyrol and 
Switzerland: -‘but in that wedding of the 
Jand with the water, in which one is perpet- 
ually approaching and retreating from the 
other, and each transforms itself into a thou- 
sand figures for an endless dance of grace 
aud beauty, till a countless multitude of 
shapes are arranged into perfect ease and 
freedom, of almost musical motion, nothing 
can be‘held to surpass if to match our Win- 
nepesaukee.” 

It was while floating over these waters, 
“softly embraced ’mid shadowy hills and 
misty mountains all covered with showery 
light as with a veil of airy gauze,” that 
Thomas Starr King sung his sweetest song of 
the beauties of the White Hills. “ Looking 
up to the broken sides of the Ossipee moun- 
tains that are rooted in the lake, over which 
huge shadows loiter, or back to the twin 
Belknap hills, which appeal to softer seusi- 
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bilities, with their verdured symmetry; or, 
farther down, upon the charming succession 
of mounds that hem the shores near Wolfe- 
boro; or, northward, where distant Chocorua 
lifts his bleached head, so tenderly touched 
now with gray and gold, to defy the hottest 
sunlight, as he has defied for ages the light- 
ning and the storm. Does it not seem as 
though the passage of the Psalms is fulfilled 
before our eyes: ‘Out of the perfection of 
beauty God hath shined?” 

Gliding through a world crowded with. 
new beauties, as in enchanted land, we reach 
betimes the northern central shore of our 
lovely lake, and accomplish safe landing at 
Center Harbor wharf. 

Next we seek and find our house and host, 
who kinkly receives, assuring us that had 
we come a day earlier or a day later we coulde 
not have had the apartments desired, and so 
the time is not out of joint in this high region. 

We begin the /abor of resting while yet 
strangers in a strange land, but are perfectly 
at home in the home of the Rev. A. Benson, 
who, with his goodly family folks, proved to 
us for the time even more precious than the 
benison of friends. 

Just as the summons for vesper meal rang out, 
expressions of joy and surprise came in from 
the piazza towards the lake, at the wonderful 
picture painted there. All rushed to see the 
heaven-born sight. We beheld not simply 
the usual rainbow, which we always love to 
look upon, but a magnified glory of it which 


mortals rarely see; five brilliant bows close¥ 


abreast in a broad iridescent band glowing 
before us, one end rising out of the lake 
through a volume of flame-colored air, and 
the other resting clear and sharply defined 
upon the emerald mountains to the eastward, 
representing Iris embracing land and water. 

It has not been our good fortune to see 
many of the beauties of nature and of art, but 
this outburst of coloring excelled in every 
way even the noted seven wonders of the 
world, as it displayed’ seven wonders of pris- 
matic light, five times repeated together and 
once again by the secondary bow, apart and 
above the five, as if to show the exceeding 
fulness of the promise. 

After favorable omen grand as this was, 


what could we find to please us? Much eve- ; 
rywhere; forms, less evanescent than trans- , 


figured light, slowly changing forests and 
the everlasting hills. 

One curious sight in the lake is Locomo- 
tive Island. It stands broadside to view from 
our piazza, showing plainly without help from 
the imagination the cow-catcher, head-light, 
stack, bell, dome and cab. Apparently it has 
run out on the main track from a tunnel 


which is formed by a gap between two islands, - 


, 


f 
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“and gold, and garniture of leaves. 
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the shining water thus situated giving the ap- 
pearance of a hole through a hill on an island 
beyond. The idea is caught up by every ob- 
server, “ how like a locomotive.” 

As we float on the waters, another island 
presents a picture in foliage of a cat reposing 
under a tree, and near to it a stately stork 
stands. Both are sleeping and very like their 
originals in outline. Yet another resembles 
a horse just emerging from the dense foliage 
of a long island and about to leap into the 
water. 

All fences here are built of stone, which 
in the natural way lie scattered broadcast 
everywhere in the wildest profusion of shape 
and size from the street paving cobble to the 
granite boulder, big enough to bar a river or 
fill a mountain gap. 

* The dwellings, outbuildings and barns are 
constructed chiefly of wood, and are arranged 
in various peculiar ways under a train of at- 
tached roofs, or connected by covered passage 


ways, for protection during the prevalence of 


the deep snows of the long winters. 
This reversing of the order of use in build- 
. ing material to Pennsylvania eyes makes a 


marked feature in the landscape, and when- 


the “stony ground” is cleared, which is yet 
half rocks and rocky, one asks in fear with 
Amos vi, 12, “Shall horses run upon the 
rock; will one plough there with oxen?” 

The road-sides, deserted fields and wood 
margins are crowded to suffocation with herb 
and shrub, forming a jungle rich in purple 
We ex- 

claim at every turn, what a paradise for the 

botanist !—the whole country is, as it were, an 
outlying greenhouse, a flower farm, inviting 
and satisfying as a feast. 

The mountains are clad with low forests 
now in deep emerald hues, marked here and 
there by clumps of the transition color of the 
dying leaf. 

As I sit nigh half way up the winding hill 
road aback of the town in shade of the “old 
pine tree,” overlooking land and island-stud- 
ded lake, I note with curious pleasure the 
cloud shadows moving on the distant broad 
hill slopes, for all the world like huge ragged 
ink stains saiting on the billows of a bright 
green sea. 

In rambles on the mountain slopes and 

\ among the foot hills we encounter great 
round rocks split through and through, lichen 
grown in the cleft, with no mark of gunpow- 
der or wedge that did this work, and we ask 
what power divides these boulders. They 
seem to tell of slumbering forces in the make- 
up of nature’s solids we know not of. We 
think of Yosemite’s granite dome, once entire, 
but now rifted through and through, one- 
half gone from view, the other standing solid 
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on the floor of the world as a mountain mon- 
ument of nature’s feat at breaking stone. 

More wonderful even than this is the “ice 
reef,” which, in an instant, without visible 
cause and without warning, tears up the 
thickly frozen surface of the lake as if by the 
explosion of a powder train, lifting it and 
breaking it from shore to shore, into count- 
less fragments; asserting by violent proof 
that the force that binds is akin to that 
which breaks. 

The country everywhere has the appear- 
ance of being under the care of a landscape 
gardener, who seems to have done just enough 
of the foreplanning of the picturesque to show 
the perfection of his art, but yet has concealed 
it by allowing nature to obliterate the trim- 
ness of his outlines. The assembling and 
massing of the foliage are beautiful beyond 
description; but nature has managed the 
aisles and the by-paths after her own lovely 
fashion. 

The lakes of this region are fed by moun- 
tain springs issuing from granite ledges, over 
rock-built, sandy beds, and flow in channels 
undefiled, and currents clear as crystal. 

No taint of marsh or bog pollutes either 
water, air or soil. The air is cool and brac- 
ing, and we delight in sitting, walking or 
riding in open atmosphere, and in breathing 
deep and full inspirations. We soon have 
a yearning for and find a new joy in out- 
door life. 

There are days when the air is balmy and 
sweet, surrounding us with a luxurious pre- 
sence heretofore unknown and truly enjoya- 
ble, lifting us into a higher, heartier life, from 
which we are confident there can be no back- 
sliding. 

We are told that physicians here have lit- 
tle practice in their profession, not enough to 
live on without a pension. But, alas! what- 
ever be the health-giving and restoring vir- 
tues of this region, the grim messenger does 
pass this way in his goings up and down the 
land. 

We wander through the little wayside 
church-yard and read on sculptured stone the 
carved words in 





LOVING MEMORY 

Erected by devoted wife, as if to say: 

‘Thou wert too good to live on Earth with me, 
And I not good enough to die with thee.”’ 
To bring back that pearl of great price, 

HEALTH, perchance they had tried all arts 

known to them, employed every restorative 

by love conceived, or wealth supplied. Per- 
chance they had fled from the insidious breath 
of city, from the raw coast winds, to the pure 
air of the White Hills in search of healing 
balm; came here to this “pleasant water in 
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a high place,” to try what this will do against 
the wasting life. Willing to try every prom- 
ising thing,—but all proved vain. Vigilant 
and relentless, we sadly know, is the law of 
him who swings the scythe, and my thoughts 
went back to the severed links of our own 
dear home circle, to her and to him, who dwell 
indeed in loving memory.’ I stood long in 
feeling on this spot. To me it became as hal- 
lowed ground, but as I lifted my eyes from 
the dust of one once so near and dear, I be- 
held the smile of the Great Spirit : 


“Far to the South 
Thy slumbering waters floating, O, sweet 
Winnepesaukee, as one long sheet 
Of burnished gold.”’ 
Joun H. Cooper. 
Seventh mo., 1881. 


pn _________________________+ 


ITEMS. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD continues toimprove. 


DURING several days last week the heat 
throughout the country was intense and a 
large number of deaths occurred from it. 
Many towns in the West report that the 4th 
inst. was the hottest day ever known. 


THE tide of immigration is still setting in 
strongly. The total number of immigrants 
landed at New York last month was 34,835. 
During the month of July, 1880, 25,382 were 
landed, showing an increase of 9,453 for the 
last month as compared with the correspond- 
ing month last year. The total immigration 
for the last seven months was 276,638, and for 
the corresponding period last year 202,367, 
showing an increase of 74,271 in 1881. 


THE business men of New York are so well 
pleased with the administration of the Custom 
House under a system which makes efticiency 
and intelligence positive requirements in its 
hundreds of employés that they have asked 
the new Collector to continue the policy of 
his predecessor. This testimony is that of 
experience. Itis full and conclusive, and it is 
worth volumes of the opinions of the best 
men who have no experience upon which to 
base them.— Boston Journal. 


APPLICATIONS for unskilled laborers are 
now received in large numbers by Superin- 
tendent Jackson, of the Castle Garden Emi- 
grant Department. A thousand German fam- 
ilies are wanted in South Carolina, and there 
is a demand for farm laborers in Texas. In 
the last fortnight five hundred immigrants 
were sent to Kansas to work at smelting, and 
seventy-five laborers will be sent to Syracuse. 
In July last the Free Labor Bureau at Castle 
—" furnished employment for 6,400 men. 
—Ex. 


THE fact is unknown in school geographies 
that there is a strip of country between Kan- 
sas and Texas which is included in no State 
or Territory. It lies between the pan-handle 
of Texas, Kansas and Colorado. It is about 
one hundred and fifty miles long and forty 
miles wide. A Western newspaper says of 
this tract: ‘‘ It is not known how it came to 
be left out in making up the civil divisions of 
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the country. As suitable disposition as any 
wouid be to detach the northern projection of 
Texas, the Pan-handle, and consolidate it 
with the public lands as a new territory.— Ez. 


THE BANANA-SKIN ORDINANCE.— Mayor 
Grace has approved the ordinance making it 
a misdemeanor to throw or deposit on any 
sidewalk or crosswalk any part or portion of 
any fruit or vegetable or any substance which 
when stepped upon by any person is liable to 
cause, or does cause, him or her to slip or fall. 
A fine of not less than $1 nor more than $5, 
or imprisonment of from one day to ten days is. 
the penalty. The ordinance also directs that 
the proprietor of every fruit store or fruit 
stall shall, under a penalty of $5 fine or ten 
days imprisonment, keep a copy of the ordi- 
nance, printed in large type, posted in a con- 
spicuous place about his shop.—New York Sun. 


ONE of the most hopeful and encouraging 
signs of the growing prosperity of the South 
is the deep interest which the Northern press * 
is taking in the material development of the 
Southern States. A year or two ago the news- 
se amg of the North contained very little re- 
ating to the South except stories of lawless- 
ness and unfavorable criticisms on Southern 
politics and society. Now, however, they 
devote a great deal of attention to the mate- 
rial interests of the South. They are begin- 
ning to realize that the resources of the South 
are undergoing a rapid development, and that 
at the present rate of progress the South in a 
very few years will not be far behind the 
North and West in wealth and prosperity.— 
New Orleans Times (Dem.). 





NOTICES. 


, 
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The Twelfth First-day School General Con- ¥ 


ference will assemble on Sixth-day preceding 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, the 9th of Ninth 
month, at Mt. Palatine, Putnam county, IIL, 
at 3 o’clock P.M. As it is probable that many 
important questions will be introduced and 
considered at that time, it is desirable that a 
full representation of those interested in the 
subject should be present. That it may be 
known as near as possible how many contem- 
plate attending the Conference, those who do 
will please communicate with one of the 
members of the following committee, ap- 
pointed to obtain, if possible, a reduction in 
railroad fares, viz.: J. Wm. Hutchinson, 154 
W. Twentieth street, New York; Robert M. 
Janney, 1806 Wallace st., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Edwin Blackburn, cor. Dolphin and Bolton 
streets, Baltimore, Md.; Mercy J. Griffith, Mt. 
Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio; Gerdon T. 
Smith, Palmyra, New York; William C. 
Starr, Richmond, Ind.; or to Morris A. Wil- 
son, Magnolia, Putnam county, Ill., who is 
Clerk of the Receptive Committee of Illinois. 
First-day School Association. 

J. WM. HUTCHINSON, ) (yon pg 

ANNIE CALEY, mre i 





THE MONTHLY MEETINGS 
In Philadelphia will occur at 


Race Street, Fourth-day next, 3 P.M. 
Green Street, Fifth-day - 3 P.M. 
Spruce Street, Sixth-day ‘ 103 A.M. 


f) 


